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We call on all levels of government to declare homelessness a national disaster 
requiring emergency humanitarian relief. We urge that they immediately develop 
and implement a National Homelessness Relief and Prevention Strategy using 
disaster relief funds both to provide the homeless with immediate health 


protection and housing and to prevent further homelessness. 
Toronto Disaster Relief Committee, 
State of Emergency Declaration, October 1998 


The federal government needs to act immediately to: 


e make a massive re-investment in housing and related programs by adopting the One Percent 
Solution; 


e work with the provincial and territorial governments, and community partners, on a 


comprehensive federal-provincial-territorial strategy to end homelessness. 


After more than a decade of federal and provincial cuts to housing and related programs, the first 
priority must be to re-build the financial envelope that funds the key programs. 


The One Percent Solution calls on all levels of government to double spending on housing and 
related programs from one percent to two percent of overall combined government spending. It is 
a practical and affordable plan to create a bigger funding envelope for housing and services. 


The One Percent Solution is a necessary first step to solving the homelessness disaster. 
1. The homelessness disaster is, at its roots, a housing crisis... 


Canada is presently confronted with a major housing crisis. In recent months, 
this Task Force has heard from every region of this country and everywhere 
the message is the same: the situation is critical; and immediate 

action is necessary to correct the problem. Every part of the country 
is faced with difficulties related to its particular circumstances. 


Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 
Report of the National Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 


Toronto Disaster Relief Committee 1999 


The Committee is concerned that homelessness has led to serious health 
problems and even to death. The committee recommends that the 
State Party [Canada] take positive measures required by article 6 


to address this serious problem. 
United Nations Human Rights Committee 
Concluding Observations, April 1999 


Across Canada, our communities are experiencing the affordable housing 
crunch. Some have rapidly growing numbers of homeless community members. 
Others see too many of their citizens badly housed or struggling with housing 
costs beyond their means. The past two years have seen more and more 
communities performing triage in the face of the growing crisis. . . In the fall of 
1998, the situation reached the point where the FCM Big City Mayors Caucus 
endorsed a resolution, brought forward by Toronto Mayor Lastman, that 
described the homelessness and affordable housing 


situation as a national disaster. 
Federation of Canadian Municipalities 
National Housing Policy Options Paper, June 1999 


... homelessness has reached unprecedented levels in Toronto, as well as in 
other cities across this country. In Toronto, there are far too many homeless 
people and their numbers are increasing. More people are living on the streets 
and using shelters, and pressure on drop-in centres, food banks and other 
emergency services is constantly increasing. Evictions are on the rise, and 
waiting lists for social and supportive housing continue to get longer. 

Mayor’s Homelessness Action Task Force 

Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


The national homelessness disaster is devastating. In Ontario last year, there were 1.5 million 
“bed-nights” in hostels for the homeless in the eight Ontario communities that were part of the 
Where’s Home study (p.39). Barrie reported a 1,235% increase in the number of “bed-nights” in 
the four years to 1998. Peterborough saw a 98% increase over the same four-year period (p.39). 


Meanwhile, there is a huge and growing number of low-income households on the brink of 
homelessness. About 300,000 tenant households in Ontario are at risk of homelessness, 
according to the latest numbers from Statistics Canada (Where’s Home, p.22). That’s almost one 
in every four tenant households. That number represents more than 800,000 children, women and 
men. Across Canada, more than 833,000 tenant households are at risk of homelessness (FCM 
Housing Policy Options Paper, p.14). That’s about one-in-five tenant households - or more than 
2.2 million children, women and men. 


For these millions of Canadians, there is no such thing as a “no money miracle” when it comes to 
ending homelessness and solving the housing crisis. 


Nibbling around the fringes will not deliver the hundreds of thousands of units of housing and 
related programs that are needed. 


To build solutions in the future we need to look to the past. Canada and the provinces have a 
record of successful housing initiatives. Canada’s successful co-op and non-profit housing 


programs have delivered hundreds of thousands of units of housing affordable to the lowest 
income households since 1973. Federal and provincial rent supplement programs have ensured 
housing remains affordable to poor households. But these programs have been starved of funding 
and cancelled by successive federal and provincial governments. 


2. Fuelled by more than a decade of federal and provincial housing cuts... 


The federal government has abandoned its responsibilities with regards to 
housing problems. .. The housing crisis is growing at an alarming rate and the 
government sits there and does nothing; it refuses to apply the urgent measures 
that are required to reverse this deteriorating situation. .. The federal 
government's role would be that of a partner working with other levels of 
government, and private and public housing groups. But leadership must come 
from one source; and a national vision requires some national direction. 


Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 
Report of the National Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 


Responsibility for social housing has been devoluted from the federal 
government to the provincial and territorial governments, who in turn shift 
administration and management to regional and municipal agencies. And while 
the proportion of needy families is increasing, the deficit-minded Federal 
government only maintains its financial commitments to existing projects with no 
new funds presently available. Market solutions are being promoted by both the 
public and private sectors through a wide range of activities. The result is no 
single housing policy, but a patchwork of provincial and local initiatives. . . 
However, it is only in Canada that the national government has, except for 
CMHC loans, withdrawn from the social housing field. The rush to get out of the 
responsibility for managing existing projects and building new, low-income 
housing has taken advocates by surprise. It was never imagined that a system 
that had taken 50 years to build-up could be dismantled so rapidly. Social 
housing policy in Canada now consists of a checker-board of 12 provincial and 
territorial policies, and innumerable local policies. It is truly post-modern. 


Prof. Jeanne M. Wolfe (McGill University) 
Canadian Housing Policy in the Nineties, January 1998 


Governments are squabbling over issues of responsibility. Homelessness 
straddles all levels of government and many departments within governments. 
The federal government is devolving social housing to the provinces but, in 
Ontario, the federal and provincial governments have not yet agreed on how 
devolution should take place; meanwhile the Province has downloaded social 





housing to municipalities. Also, the province argues that the federal government 
should take responsibility for homelessness among Aboriginals, immigrants and 
refugees, but the federal government argues that the issues are also a provincial 
responsibility. And on and on. 


Mayor’s Homelessness Action Task Force 
Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


Canada has a past record of success in housing. Federal, provincial and 
municipal governments have funded many community-based housing projects 
that are providing good homes to hundreds of thousands of women, men and 
children. But recently, governments decided to stop funding the development of 
new housing projects. In 1996, the federal government announced a plan to 
transfer responsibility for federal social housing programs to the provinces and 
territories. . . lf Ottawa continues with the transfer, Canada will be the only 
developed country in the world without a national affordable housing program! 
Toronto Disaster Relief Committee 

The One Percent Solution, May 1999 


The April 1993 federal budget cut nearly all funding to new affordable housing. 
Although this announcement was a shock to the housing system, it was really 
only the culmination of almost nine years of more or less constant spending 


restraint measures with respect to housing programs. 
Prof. Tom Carter (University of Winnipeg) 
Current Practices for Procuring Affordable Housing: The Canadian Context, 1997 


The committee is concerned that the State Party [Canada] did not take into 
account the Committee’s major concerns and recommendations when it adopted 
policies at federal, provincial and territorial levels which exacerbated poverty and 

homelessness among vulnerable groups during a time of 
strong economic growth and increasing affluence. 

United Nations Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
Concluding Observations, December 1998 


Massive cuts to funding, legislation and programs by the federal and Ontario governments have 
led directly to Ontario’s current housing crisis and homelessness disaster. Both levels of 
government have abandoned programs and cut funding at a tume when the need for new 
affordable housing has been growing across Canada. 


Among the key federal decisions: 


November 1984 Economic Statement — cut, over a seven-year period, $217.8 million from 


non-profit, rural and native housing, residential rehabilitation assistance program and housing 


research programs. 


February 1986 Budget — cut, over a seven-year period, $80.3 million from rental RRAP and 
funds for research and communications. 


April 1989 Budget — cut, over a five-year period, $146 million from rental RRAP. 


February 1990 Budget — cut new commitments by 15% and reduced research budget. Impact 
was $58.4 million. 


February 1991 Budget — continued 15% cut in new commitments, reduced operating budget 
and research funding. Over one-year, impact was $54.8 million. 


February 1992 Budget — cut co-op ILM program, more cuts to new commitments in other 
social housing, more cuts to operations and research. Impact over five-year period was 
$664.8 million. 


December 1992 Economic and Fiscal Statement — further caps on new social housing. 


April 1993 Budget — cut entirely funding for new social housing (except on-reserve 
programs) and further cut research budget. Impact, over five years, was $600 million. 


1994, 1995 Budgets — no new funding for social housing, despite commitments from Liberals 
during 1993 election. 


1996 Budget — federal government announces plan to transfer administration of federal social 
housing programs to provinces and territories, ending 50 years of federal involvement in 
social housing. 


June 1998 ~ Bill C-66 (amendments to National Housing Act) is passed. The new law 
contains measures that critics fear will further erode the federal role in low-income housing. 


Among the key provincial decisions in Ontario: 


Summer 1995 — 17,000 co-op and non-profit housing units under development are cancelled 
and funding for new social housing cut entirely. 


Fall 1995 — basic needs and shelter component of welfare cheques cut by 21.6%, leading to 
increase in economic evictions among low-income tenants. 


1996, 1997 — incremental cuts to existing social housing programs. 


January 1998 — cost of provincially-administered social housing downloaded to 47 new 
municipal bureaucracies; with plans in place to download administration at a later date. 


June 1998 — provincial tenant protection laws (rent controls, demolition and conversion 
controls, and human rights protections) gutted. 


If the federal and provincial co-op and non-profit housing programs had not been cut and had 
continue to deliver units at the same pace as in the period from 1989 to 1995, Ontario would 
have developed an additional 54,250 units of affordable housing by 2001 (Where’s Home, p.27). 


3. The roots of the housing crisis are the twin problems of supply and affordability 


In sum, the growing problems on our streets and shelters are merely the 
symptoms of broader supply and affordability problems reverberating through the 
rental housing markets of many Canadian communities. 

Federation of Canadian Municipalities 

National Housing Policy Options Paper, June 1999 


Homelessness and the lack of affordable housing are Ontario-wide problems, 
and not confined to Toronto. The plight of renters, as measured by the twin 
indicators of affordability and availability, is getting worse. The private rental 
market is not addressing these problems. 

CHF Ontario Region, ONPHA 

Where's Home? A Picture of Housing Needs in Ontario, May 1999 


Homelessness is only the most visible manifestation of Canada’s housing crisis. 
Though homelessness affects relatively small percentage of Canadians, it is a 
reality which is symptomatic of a broader crisis in the supply of affordable 
housing. .. The Task Force was told that though affordable 

housing is in desperately short supply across the country, 

the major contributing factor to the current crisis is poverty. 

Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 

Report of the National Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 


Where’s Home, a detailed study of rental housing in Ontario completed in May of 1999, found 
four key factors that led to the province’s housing crisis: 


1. Rents are increasing faster than the rate of inflation. Even in communities with higher rental 
vacancy tates (primarily Northern Ontario), where traditional economics would suggest that 
the rents would moderate as demand for rental units drops, rents increased faster than 
inflation. In some communities, such as Sudbury and Toronto, rents increased by about 
double the rate of inflation. Since rent controls were abolished on vacant units in 1998, rents 
are expected to increase even more rapidly. 


2. Tenant incomes are falling. While owner households saw their incomes rise by about 6% 
during the most recent five-year period for which numbers are available, tenant household 
incomes dropped by as much as 5% over the same period. On average, tenant incomes are 
one-half of owner incomes. 


3. Construction of new affordable rental housing has collapsed in Ontario. Federal and 
provincial cuts to co-op and non-profit programs have meant that social housing providers 


cannot build new homes. Since the early 1970s, the private sector has built a dwindling 
number of affordable rental units. By 1998, total rental starts had decreased by 92% from the 
average of starts in the first half of the decade. 


4, Existing affordable housing is being lost at a growing rate. Even with provincial legislation to 


control demolitions and conversions, more than 14,000 private rental units were lost in recent 
years. With the abolition of the Rental Housing Protection Act in 1998, the losses are 
projected to escalate rapidly. Meanwhile, the Ontario government had cancelled about 10% 
of the province’s private rent supplement units by the end of 1998. 


The net result of the first two factors is a huge and growing affordability crisis in Ontario. 
Almost half of all Ontario tenant households are facing affordability problems (paying 30% or 
more of their income on housing), while about one-in-four tenant households are at the brink of 
homelessness (paying 50% or more of their income on housing). 


The increase in economic evictions as tenant households face the squeeze of rising rents and 
dropping incomes is the single most important factor in filling the shelters for the homeless. 


The lack of construction and mounting losses of existing affordable housing has led to a growing 
gap in rental demand between what is available and what is needed. A 1997 Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation report indicated that about 80,000 new rental units would be needed in 
Ontario by the year 2001 to cope with growing demand (this doesn’t include the units needed for 
people who are homeless or seriously under-housed). The private sector is expected to provide 
only about 6,000 units, leading a shortfall of 80,000 units (Where’s Home, p.26). 


The Federation of Canadian Municipalities, after quantifying housing need across the country, 
has estimated that Canada needs 20,000 new assisted rental units annually for the next 10 years 
(FCM National Housing Policy Options Paper, p.55). It estimates that 10,000 tenant households 
a year over 10 years are in need of rehabilitation assistance to bring their homes up to a proper 
standard (FCM National Housing Policy Options Paper, p.55). And it says that 40,000 tenant 
households a year over 10 years will need some form of subsidy to assist with affordability 
problems (FCM National Housing Policy Options Paper, p.56). 


4. One half of the solution is to re-invest in new housing supply programs. . . 


New York University researchers, following poor and homeless New Yorkers for 
five years, found that the main cause of family homelessness is the scarcity of 
affordable housing. Furthermore, their study found that drug addiction, mental 

illness and other social problems were not main causes of homelessness among 
families living in NYC. A key finding was that regardless of social disorders, 80% 
of formerly homeless families with subsidized housing stayed stably housed. . . 
We found that subsidized housing succeeds in curing homelessness among 
families, regardless of behavioral disorders or other conditions. Whatever their 
problems - substance abuse, mental illness, physical illness or a history of 


incarceration — nearly all the families in our study became stably housed when 


they received subsidized housing. 
Prof. Marybeth Shinn, et al, New York University 
Predictors of Homelessness Among Families in New York City, November 1998 


A national housing strategy must address affordability, new supply and 
rehabilitation. Specific attention should also be given to the housing needs of 
Aboriginal peoples and people with disabilities. 

Federation of Canadian Municipalities 

National Housing Policy Options Paper, June 1999 


The Government of Canada must demonstrate its commitment to ending the 
homelessness and housing crisis by implementing a national housing strategy 
that includes targets for new units and additional funding for new 

supply and services. This strategy should be publicly reviewed 

by a standing committee of Parliament every six months. 

CHF Ontario Region, ONPHA 

Where’s Home? A Picture of Housing Needs in Ontario, May 1999 


The co-operative housing movement is a vital component in the quest to ensure 
decent, affordable housing with security of tenure for all Canadians. .. The co- 
operative housing community truly represents one of the finest examples of 
Canadians working together to achieve common goals in the improvement of 
their own living conditions, those of their fellow citizens and indeed, of their 
communities. .. The Task Force recommends that funding for the Federal Co- 
operative Housing Program and the Rent Supplement Program be increased to 


allow for the construction of 5,000 new co-operative housing units annually. . . 
Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 
Report of the National Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 


On average, the federal, provincial and municipal governments in Canada spend. 
about one percent of their total budgets on housing; in 1994-95, they spent 
$3.83 billion out of a total of $358 billion. An increase of one percent would 

hence double the amount now spent and would go far towards ending 
homelessness in the next three to five years. Doubling the amount spent would 
not only substantially increase the number of housing units, but it would also 


increase the support services for people who need housing. 
Toronto Disaster Relief Committee 
One Percent Solution, May 1999 


Recommendations: 1) That the [Ontario] Minister set as a social housing target, 
the immediate creation of 14,000 rent-geared-to-income (RGI) units per year. 
These units could be created through a variety of measures including new 
construction, increased rent supplement agreements, increased RGI units in co- 


op and private non-profit stock and other creative measures. 
Minister's Advisory Committee on International Year of Shelter for the Homeless 
Report to Hon. Chaviva Hosek, Ontario Minister of Housing, April 1988 


Producing new affordable rental housing and preserving existing low-cost rental 
housing are the key to preventing and reducing homelessness. .. Canada and 
Ontario have a tradition of meaningful leadership and senior-level government 
involvement with respect to social housing and the plight of the poor, including 
the homeless. Indeed, history tells us that when the upper levels of government 
take responsibility, things get done. 

Mayor's Homelessness Action Task Force 

Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


The Federation of Canadian Municipalities, in its National Housing Policy Options Paper, has set 
targets for new construction and rehabilitation assistance (pp.54-57). The FCM calls for: 


e 20,000 new rent assisted units annually (200,000 new units over a 10-year period). 
e 10,000 renovated units annually (100,000 new units over a 10-year period). 


In Ontario, a coalition of unions and social groups (including the Co-operative Housing 
Federation of Canada — Ontario Region) produced an Ontario Alternative Budget that calls for: 


e up to 5,800 new non-profit, co-op and supportive housing units annually. 
e 5,000 renovated units annually. 


These targets are practical, affordable and can be built within the overall funding envelope 
created by the One Percent Solution. 


5. The other half of the solution is to re-invest in new housing affordability programs. . . 


... the growing housing affordability problem needs to be addressed both from 
the demand side (helping tenants pay for available housing) and the 

supply side (increasing the number of affordable units). . . 

Mayor's Homelessness Action Task Force 

Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


The Task Force recognizes that increased incomes alone will not solve the - 
housing crisis. But in the short term, additional income will afford families and 
individuals greater choice in housing markets and alleviate the cash squeeze 


which necessitates visits to food banks and soup kitchens. 
Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 
Report of the Nationa! Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 


Shelter allowances are subsidies paid directly to low-income households. They 
benefit landlords, but there is no ability to control the quality or affordability of the 
housing. Bringing in shelter allowances at a time when the provincial government 

has just lifted rent controls is an open invitation to private landlords to fill their 
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bank accounts at the expense of low-income tenants. Instead, we support a 
major expansion of rent supplement programs. Rent supplements 

benefit low-income households living in private rental housing. But, 

unlike shelter allowances, there is a direct contractual relationship 

with the private landlord. Proper standards can be set for 

the housing and rents can be kept affordable over time. 

Ontario Alternative Budget, April 1999 


An effective rent supplement program, that benefits low-income households in both private 
rental and not-for-profit housing, is desperately needed in Canada and Ontario. 


The Federation of Canadian Municipalities sets a national target of 40,000 assisted units 
annually, for a total of 400,000 over 10 years. The Ontario Alternative Budget calls for a new 
rent supplement program to benefit 82,400 provincial households annually. 


Low welfare levels throughout Canada (especially low levels in the shelter component of welfare 
cheques) has created a special hardship for welfare recipients. The Martin-Fontana Task Force 
called on the then-federal government to lift the ceiling on the Canada Assistance Plan (a federal 
program that has since been abolished and replaced with a less generous federal-provincial 
transfer scheme) in order “to increase the implicit shelter component of provincial social 
assistance allowances” (Report of the National Liberal Caucus Task Force on Housing, p.17). 


6. Local initiatives can be rolled out under federal and provincial programs. . . 


The resources of all levels of government, the private sector, and the community-based 
sector should be combined in a City-led partnership. .. The City’s main role is to 
promote a framework for partnership between the three levels of government and the 


private and non-profit sectors and to marshal and co-ordinate resources. 
Mayor's Homelessness Action Task Force 
Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


The Rupert project [in Toronto] achieved a great deal in a short time. In about 
two years, the governmental and non-governmental partners completed 
renovations on 198 rooms in eight privately-owned rooming houses. A total of 
307 rooms were created in 17 non-profit houses. Support services to meet the 
non-housing needs of the 500 tenants were designed and implemented. There 
was independent monitoring of the private landlords to ensure compliance with 
Rupert standards. An initiative was also launched to reach tenants living in 
rooming houses not directly part of the Rupert... 

The Rupert achieved its goals through the collaboration 


of governmental, non-governmental and private sector partners. 
Habitat International Coalition 
Building the City with the People, 1997 
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The evaluation has shown that the federal programs have built up a sizeable 
stock of units of modest charge. While the broader societal benefits are less 
easily determined, the evaluation has shown that there is generally a high level 
of resident participation in co-operative housing and that many residents of co- 
operative housing appear to have acquired useful skills, experience and career- 
related benefits from their involvement in co-operative housing. These findings 
apply to both RGI and non-RGI residents. The evaluation has also shown that 
the dollar-value of self-help resident participation is substantial 

. ..what may distinguish co-operative housing from other approaches 

is its ability to realize several kinds of benefits simultaneously. 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Evaluation of Federal Co-operative Housing Programs, February, 1992 


The success of the post-1973 social housing programs in Canada is that federal funding flowed to 
community-based housing providers. Local providers are best placed to assess need, develop 
housing projects and ensure effective long-term management. 


The Martin-Fontana recommendations, the Golden report and the FCM study all contemplate 
federal and provincial funding for local initiatives specifically tailored to local needs. 


7. Some specific policy prescriptions for the federal government. . . 


The past three decades have shown many housing success stories across the 
country. We have a wealth of knowledge about how to provide good housing and 
support services; we lack only the resources to get the job done and end the 
suffering that homeless people in Canada face in the streets and shelters every 
day. The federal government must take the lead. They not only have the largest 


budget, but would obviously play the key role in a National Housing Strategy. 
Toronto Disaster Relief Committee 
One Percent Solution, May 1999 


This report contains a series of recommendations which members of the Task 
Force believe represent a radical departure from the stand-pat position of the 
Conservative government. Task Force members believe that all Canadians 
deserve decent, affordable housing. The Task Force does not believe that the 
national government, the private housing sector or the non-profit sector can, in 
isolation, resolve the tremendous housing deficiencies facing this country. Nor 
does the Task Force believe that solutions relevant to Toronto, Montreal or 
Vancouver will necessarily work in Charlottetown or Regina. Policy initiatives 
must respect the regional character of housing. This imperative does not, 


however, preclude the development of a new national housing strategy. 
Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP 
Report of the National Liberal Task Force on Housing, May 1990 
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The Task Force estimated the consequences for Toronto of not taking action on 
homelessness. In the next five years, the City could easily lose 25,000 to 50,000 low- 
rent private apartments a year as rents rise. Between 15,000 and 30,000 new 
households could have difficulty affording housing (in addition to the existing 106,000 
households that now have an affordability problem). If family hostel use continues to 
double every five years, and hostel use by singles continues to rise, in five years 
Toronto would have to find hostel spaces for up to 6,000 people every night. Unless 
people give up applying for social housing, there could well be 60,000 names on the 
waiting list five years from now. Homelessness can be prevented and reduced. The 
Task Force acknowledges that the prevailing political climate may not seem to favour 
spending money on housing and support programs, as we recommend. However, our 
report demonstrates that the problems are solvable and the solutions are available. On 


that basis we have a moral obligation to take the actions needed. 
Mayor's Homelessness Action Task Force 
Taking Responsibility for Homelessness, January 1999 


There is a clear course of action available to the federal government: 


LB 


Adopt the One Percent Solution and double the amount of money available for housing and 


related programs. As part of this, adopt clear targets for the construction of new housing, 
rehabilitation of existing housing and provision of housing assistance. 
Immediately start program design in a collaborative process with the key housing 


stakeholders, such as the Canadian Housing and Renewal Association and the Co-operative 


Housing Federation of Canada. 


. Call for a federal-provincial-territorial housing summit (similar to that recommended in the 


Martin-Fontana report) at which housing would be recognized as a basic right for all 
Canadians. In addition, federal-provincial-territorial collaborative mechanisms to ensure 
proper funding and programs for housing would be set in place. 


Attachments: 


The One Percent Solution (Toronto Disaster Relief Committee) 

In Your Opinion (Michael Marzolini) 

Finding Room: Solutions for the Future (Paul Martin, MP; Joe Fontana, MP) 
Where’s Home (CHF Ontario Region, ONPHA) 

NYU study on affordable housing and homelessness (New York University) 
Canadian Housing Policy in the Nineties (Prof. Jeanne M. Wolfe) 

Current Practices for Procuring Housing: The Canadian Context (Prof. Tom Carter) 
Making Rooms into Homes (Jim Ward Associates) 

Concluding Observations of Committee on Economic, Cultural and Social Rights (U.N.) 
Concluding Observations of Human Rights Committee (U.N.) 

People Without Housing (Prof. David Huichanski) 

Hungry for a Home (Daily Bread Food Bank) 


Respectfully submitted by: 


Michael Shapcott 

Work telephone — 416-366-1711 
Home telephone — 416-367-5402 
Facsimile ~ 416-366-3986 
E-mail — mshapcot@web net 
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